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size, which recent naturalists have developed and formulated. I 
suspect that Mr. Allen allowed himself to become slightly quiz- 
zical at the close of his critique ; but I shall take him at his word, 
and reply seriously. I do not find that Bartram presents anything 
but a statement of fact of the smaller size of Floridan animals as 
compared with those from Pennsylvania ; to do which, nothing 
but a tape-line, or, failing that useful article, a good pair of eyes 
and fair memory, were requisite. Whereas, in treating of the 
same important subject himself, Mr. Allen has been prominent 
among those who have generalized from the facts to broad con- 
clusions ; and in so doing has displayed inherent powers of mind 
which, coupled with extensive and varied acquirements, have won 
for him the high position he now holds among American natural- 
ists. 



RECENT LITERATURE. 

Powell's Exploration qp the Colorado. 1 — The first part of 
this volume contains the personal narrative by Major Powell of his peril- 
ous and successful exploration of the most wonderful river-gorge in the 
world. The second part, containing his observations on the physical 
features of the Valley of the Colorado, will be noticed in a future number 
of this journal. 

The narrative is one of the most thrilling records of personal advent- 
ure we have ever read ; the interest of the reader is intense from the 
first to the last page, the story being told in a modest, unpretending way, 
so that the dangers do not seem exaggerated, and the impression pro- 
duced by the rare exhibition of courage and endurance is not lessened by 
any straining for effect in the words of the narrator. 

The canon of the Colorado is over a thousand miles long, and at one 
point over a mile (6200 feet) in depth. This deep cut is broken at inter- 
vals by lateral canons, where branches, such as the Grand, Yampa, Vir- 
gin, Kanab, and others, enter the main stream. An idea of the grand- 
eur of these dark, solitary gorges, with vertical sides often nearly a mile 
high, and with pinnacles and towers overhanging the river winding like 
a silvery thread below, may be gained by a glance at the figures of Mu- 
koon-tu-weap Canon, of a canon in Escalante Basin (Fig. 5.), but espe- 
cially of the Grand Canon. The bird's-eye view of the Terrace Canons 
(Fig. 6) represents the relations of these canons to the surrounding 
country. 

1 Exploration of the Colorado River of the West and its Tributaries. Explored in 
1869, 1870, 1871, and 1872, under the Direction of the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. By J. W. Powell. Washington, D. C. 4to, pp. 291. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 
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On the 24th of May, 1869, the expedition, in three boats, left Green 
River Station on the Union Pacific Railroad,. and after floating down the 
river, shooting rapids, letting their boats down over falls, often upsettingt 
losing one boat and many provisions and instruments, haunted day after 
day with the sense of worse dangers ahead than those already overcome, 
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(Fio. 6.) CANON IN ESCALANTE BASIN. 

and near the close, just as they had escaped the greatest peril of all, left 
apparently to their fate by three of the party, who escaped the dangers 
of the canon only to be murdered by the Indians, they emerged on the 
29th of August from the Grand Canon of the Colorado, and the next 
day reached the Mormon settlements at the mouth of the Virgin River. 
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Near the Grand Canon Mr. Powell met some of the Shi-vwits, a tribe 
of Ute Indians, more primitive than any other Indians seen on this conti- 
nent by our author. They subsist on wild fruits, nuts, and native grains. 
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(Fig. 6.) BIUD'S-E¥E VIEW OF THE TERRACE CANONS. 

The oose, or fruit of the yucca or Spanish bayonet, which is rich, not 
unlike the paw-paw, they eat raw and roasted. " They gather the fruits 
of a cactus plant, which is rich and luscious, and eat them as grapes, or 
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from them express the juice, making the dry pulp into cakes, and saving 
them for winter; the wine they drink about their camp-fires, until the 
midnight is merry with their revelries. 

" They gather the seeds of many plants, as sunflowers, golden-rods, 
and grasses. For this purpose they have large conical baskets which 
hold two or more bushels. The women carry them on their backs, sus- 
pended from their foreheads by broad straps, and with a smaller one in 
the left hand, and a willow- woven fan in the right, they walk among the 
grasses and sweep the seed into the smaller basket, which is emptied, 
now and then, into the larger, until it is full of seeds and chaff; then 
they winnow out the chaff, and roast the seeds. They roast these curi- 
ously: they put the seeds with a quantity of red-hot coals into a willow 
tray, and, by rapidly and dexterously shaking and tossing them, keep the 
coals aglow, and the seed tray from burning. As if by magic, so skilled 
are the crones in this work, they roll the seeds to one side of the tray 
as they are roasted, and the coals to the other. Then they grind the 
seeds into a fine flour, and make it into cakes and mush." 

A chapter follows containing A Report on a Trip to the Mouth of the 
Dirty Devil River, by A. H. Thompson, which is succeeded by the 
second part, On the Physical Features of the Valley of the Colorado, 
while the third part is zoological in its nature, containing treatises by Dr. 
Coues and Mr. Goode. 

Cope's Check-List of North American Batrachians and Rep- 
tiles. 1 — This is the first of a new series of works published by the 
Department of the Interior for the United States National Museum, under 
the direction of the Smithsonian Institution. Besides the check-list 
which will prove useful to students, Professor Cope enters into an elab- 
orate discussion of the geographical distribution of the vertebrates, par- 
ticularly the batrachians and reptiles, of the northern hemisphere. The 
author divides the earth's fauna into six realms, those of the northern 
hemisphere being the realm of the new world (Nearctic) and that of the 
old world (Palearctic). However well these terms (first proposed, we 
believe, by Dr. Sclater) may apply to the vertebrates, when we come to 
the insects and marine invertebrates the terms " Nearctic " and " Pale- 
arctic," as applied to the circumpolar region, seem to us to be somewhat 
artificial, though applying well to the north temperate hemisphere. The 
essay, however, will be found exceedingly useful and timely. 

Kidder's Natural History of Kerguelen Island. 2 — The sec- 
ond Bulletin of the United States National Museum contains the notes on 
the birds of Kerguelen Island made by Dr. Kidder while attached as natu- 
'• Chech-List of North American Batrachia and Eeptitia. By Edward D. Cope. 
Bulletin of the United States National Museum. I. Washington, 1). C. 1875. 
8vo, pp. 104. 

2 Contributions to the Natural History of Kerguelen Island. By J. H. Kidder, 
M. I). Bulletin of the United States National Museum. II. Washington, D. C. 
1875. 8vo, pp. 51. 



